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Considérations sur les Lacunes del’ Education Secondaire en 
France. Par A. Cu. Renovarp. Paris. 1824. S8vo. 


pp. 124. 


Tuts work is a dissertation, which was read before the 
*‘ Society of Christian Morals,” at Paris, in Septemijer, 1824 ; 
: and for which a prize of three hundred dollars was awarded to 
; the author. Honourable mention was made of two out of five 
: other performances entered for the same prize. One of them 
was by M. Depping, author of several valuable works, and 
honoured in 1822 with a prize by the ‘ Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles Lettres ;” the other by M. Querret, late tutor at 
Saint Malo. His performance was entitled “ Education for the 
Labouring Classes.” 
The object of this prize, and of these dissertations, will be 
best stated, by quoting the question as originally proposed ; it 
was thus : 


= 
Pitas i 4 apt 


Is there not in our system of public instruction, between the 
primary schools and colleges, a chasm which it would be useful 
to supply by establishments of a special nature? What would be 
the advantage of such establishments, and what organization and 
é plan of studies ought to be adopted therein ? 


The class of seminaries, to which this question and this treatise 

| relate, are of modern and very recent origin; they teach the 

most useful and practical knowledge by the most natural and 

obvious means; they adapt the discipline of boyhood to the 
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business of manhood. Among other useful maxims, which we 
remember to have learned from our spelling-book, was this : 
“ Agesilaus being asked what he thought most proper for boys 
to learn, replied, ‘that which they will have to do when they come 
to be men.’” In tracing the history of modern education, one 
would scarcely believe that this remark, sufficiently obvious in 
itself, had been handed down among the ‘memorabilia of a great 
man, who flourished two thousand years ago. He should rather 
think it a discovery of modern times, as much as steam-boats or 
spinning-jennies. ‘This neglect and apparent ignorance of truths 
the most familiar, illustrate an important principle in the philoso- 
phy of mind, and one to which teachers of youth ought to be 
extremely attentive. ‘The principle we conceive to be this; 
ideas may be repeated so often, that the mind will become as 
insensible to them as if they had never been conveyed to it at 
all; or, to imitate the language of the older metaphysicians, 
they may get a pathway worn so smooth in the brain, that they 
finally pass without the sentient substance perceiving it; and 
then, as it regards the sum of our knowledge, it is just the same 
as if those ideas had not entered the mind at all. A similar 
phenomenon takes place every day with respect to hearing; a 
house clock or a town clock may strike without our observing it, 
although we are in the same room with the. one, or in the neigh- 
bourhood of the other; even the noontide bell often rings in 
unheeding ears; and that sound, so welcome to the labourer and 
the artisan, has no charm,—no existence to minds absorbed in 
business, study, or meditation. It is a common observation, that 
the natives, who dwell near or among the most interesting re- 
mains of ancient grandeur, and tread every day the fields of 
ancient glory, are almost wholly insensible to the precious asso- 
ciations of their soil, and, but for this same effect of frequent 
repetition, would be plunged into inextricable amazement, to see 
strangers arrive, and pay money to visit desert plains and shape- 
less ruins. How different the sensations of a well educated 
stranger. Accompany the renowned and amiable orator of 
Rome in one of his Athenian hours, devoted to the illustrious 
dead, and tread with him 


esses snreceeereesetecsecee the sacred walks 
Ww here at each step ‘imagination burns. 


“We agreed,” says he, “that we would take our afternoon’s 
walk in the Academy, as at that time of the day it was a place 
where there was no resort of company. Accordingly, at the 
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hour appointed, we went to Piso’s. We passed the time in 
conversing on different matters, during our short walk from the 
double gate, till we came to the Ac ademy , that justly celebrated 
spot, W hich, as we wished, we found a perfect solitude. I know 
not, said Piso, whether it be a natural feeling or an illusion of 
the imagination founded on habit, that we are more powerfully 
affected by the sight of those places which have been frequented 
by illustrious men, than when we either listen to the recital or 
read the detail of their great actions. At this moment I feel 
strongly that emotion which I speak of. I see before me the 
perfect form of Plato, who was wont to dispute in this very 
place ; these gardens not only recal him to my memory, but 
present his very person to my senses. I fancy to myself that 
here stood Speusippus; there Xenoc rates, and here on this 
bench, sat his disciple Polemo. ‘ Quacunque ingredimur in 
aliquam historiam vestigium ponimus.’ ” 

The establishment of this new class of public seminaries, from 
the mention of which we have somewhat digressed, is undoubt- 
edly one of the most valuable improvements in this age of im- 
provement. We have already taken occasion to refer to, or to 
describe several schools of this kind. They differ from common 
and primary schools by adding something that is scientific to the 
elementary arts of reading, writing, and arithmetic, and they 
differ from colleges by teaching what i is strictly practical and 
universally useful, instead of that which is partially useful, obso- 
jete, or merely ornamental ; they teach the modern, instead of 
the dead languages, drawing instead of Latin verses, and Tull’s 
Horse-hoeing Husbandry instead of Aristotle’s Logic. "That 
the knowledge of the dead languages will always be respectable, 
and, to a certain extent, useful among men, we have no doubt ; 
but that they will continue to occupy the undue space which 
they have hitherto held in our systems of general education, we 
do very much doubt. 

The strong, and, in our opinion, decisive argument in favour 
of this new class of seminaries, is derived from the utility and the 
obligation of giving to every youth an education suited to his 
situation; and the necessity of completing the system of public 
instruction, so that it may rise by proper gradations, like a well 
proportioned pyramid ; and not present the monstruosity of the 
base and the apex without the body of the building, or an apex 
alone without either base or body. Fortunately the utility of 
schools affording this kind of instruction, is no longer a question 
‘vith the citizens of Boston and many other places i in the United 
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States; and we trust that the day is not far distant when it will 
cease to be a question any where. In fact, long before the 
establishment of the High School in Boston, or of the Lyceum 
at Gardiner, or of any similar institution in this countr y or any 
country; the old academies of New England, and some other 
parts of the United States, supplied in a good degree that kind 
of instruction, which we are now endeavouring to afiord more 
fully and perfectly by new and more complete establishments. 
This was done, and is still done in what is called the English 
department of our academies, over which the assistant preceptor, 
always a gentleman of liberal education, immediately presides. 
We believe that these institutions may claim the honour of having 
been the first to dispense this very useful and cheap kind of 
secondary instruction. Good mechanics, correct merchants, and 
intelligent farmers were educated in the English department of 
our academies before Pestalozzi or Fellenberg undertook their 
useful labours in behalf of the middling classes. We do not, 
however, consider the chasm between primary and collegiate 
education even in this country as any more than beginning 
to be supplied. _In Europe the deficiency is still greater than 
it is with us. France, notwithstanding the extension and the 
impulse given to her public instruction by the genius and power 
of Napoleon, forms no exception to this remark. By the aboli- 
tion of the Polytechnic School and its subordinate establishments, 
and by restoring to the Jesuits, the old enemies of France and 
of men, the exclusive control of schools and colleges, she has 
retrograded in her former rapid career of rational and philosophi- 
cal education. On the former of these events, M. Renouard 
speaks as follows : 


It [the Polytechnic, and connected with it the Normal Schools] 
had attained in a few years the highest prosperity, and promised 
to education, to philosophy, to letters, to history, and to the sci- 
ences great labours and a rapid progress. This school has ceased 
to exist ; neither its past services, nor its necessity in the system, 
nor the high hopes which it gave for time to come could obtain 
mercy for it. But it will rise again, sooner or later, whatsoever 
principles of public education prevail; because necessary insti- 
tutions, though accidentally paralyzed, will not perish forever. 


Mz Renouard discusses the question of universal education, 
which he considers perfectly practicable, by means, in the first 
instance, of mutual instruction, which he regards as a great boon 
to the human race. 
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Economical of time and money, mutual instruction diminishes 
the number of masters, and augments that of the pupils; it rein- 
forces authority, and accelerates the progress of learning. The 
multiplied attacks directed against this method, whose invention 
will form an epoch in the history of civilization, cannot be ex- 
plained, except from its very efficiency. But it will stand tri- 
umphant over the attacks, which the blindness of party zeal, and 
the impious proselytism of ignorance may direct against it ;— 
unrivailed in its morality, it diffuses at the same time with instruc- 
tion that spirit of subordination, justice, and honour, which form 
its most beautiful characteristics. 


The following are enumerated as the instances in which partial 
attempts have been made to establish in France that kind of 
instruction, which this work recommends. 

1. The Schools of Arts and Trades at Chalons and Angers, per- 
mitted to continue by a royal ordinance of the 20th of February, 
1807. Its object is to educate master-workmen and journey- 
men, and to exercise them in the enlightened practice of the 
mechanic arts. It was removed in 1823 to the city of ‘Toulouse, 
an event which M. Renouard thinks very inauspicious to it. 

2. The Rural Economy and Veterinary Schools at Alfort and 
Lyons. 

3. The School of Miners at Saint Etienne. 

4. The three courses of gratuitous instruction at Paris, near 
the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, founded by an ordinance 
in 1819. The application of mechanical and chemical science 
to the arts, and the economy of laborious life, are taught in these 
courses by skilful professors. ‘To these larger foundations, may 
be added several of a humbler character, such as the free schools 
of drawing at Paris, one for apprentices to the mechanic arts, 
and the other for girls who wish to devote themselves to the 
manual arts and trades. 

M. Renouard pays a warm tribute of respect to the virtues 
and the labours of the Abbé Gaultier, ‘ who, after having been 
one of the most zealous propagators of Mutual Instruction, 
comprehended also the importance of some kind of secondary 
instruction for the people, and first instituted in his own house a 
course of gratuitous lessons for that purpose.” 

The enumeration and description of these French seminaries 
is followed by a short notice of foreign ones of a similar kind, 
viz. that of Pestalozzi; the “ Agricultural and Mechanical In- 
stitutions of Fellenberg at Hofwyl; the School of Industry at 
Lutschg ; its imitator and disciple at Glaris; the industrious 
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colony of Robert Owen at New Lanark; several German 
Gymnasiums ; and some other establishments worthy to be 
mentioned i in connexion with them; these,” adds M. Renouard, 

“will convince us of the pra stieability of establishing a system of 
education specially aday to those wants which our classical 
instruction cannot satisly. So many good examples ought not 
to be lost. 

aoe course of study recommended for the proposed schools, 
is this: 


1. The National Language.—But the study of grammar ought 
not to be by any means profound in these popular institutions; it 
would be foreign to the object to carry it far, and to attempt to 
resolve all the problems of grammar. One thing only is essential ; 
to make the pupils understand and be understood. 

2. Morality.—Moral teaching will not be complete, if it is con- 
fined to the searching for those principles graven on the human 
heart. The voice of heaven and of society unite with the voice 
of conscience in proclaimimg the great truths of morality, and 
ought not to be disregarded. 

3. Geography and History.—We would not ask of history any 
other knowledge than that which is indispensable for useful reading, 
for bearing a part in conversation without embarrassment ; for 
keeping up an acquaintance with the passing events of the day. ; 
As to geography, all men ought to be acquainted with their own : 
country, and those of which they read, and by some of the nume- 
poe vicissitudes in human affairs, may one day visit. 

. The Elements of the Natural and Mechanical Sciences.—The : 
occasions for the application of the natural sciences present them- ' 
selves at every moment, and amidst ali the occupations of life. 
There is no individual who does not experience constantly the 3 
necessity of some knowledge, at least, of their first elements. 


M. Renouard gives the following list : 

Some general notions of natural philosophy, chemistry, natural 
history, physiology, botany; some principles of husbandry and of 7 
hygiene, and some instructions on the revolutions of the heavenly 
bodies, the motion of the earth, and the principal laws of me- 
chanics. 

5. Arithmetic and the Elements of Geometry.—The first rules 
of calculation are taught in the primary schools; but every youth 
must be greatly benefited by continuing to exercise himself upon 
these rules, and continuing the study of arithmetic with a view to 
abridge the methods of calculation. With respect to the elements : 
of geometry, all the laborious professions would find great assis- 
tance from them. The Abbé Gaultier published near the close 
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of his life, a little treatise under the title of ** Notions of Practical 
Geometry necessary for the Exercise of most of the Arts and 
Trades.” This title alone indicates the kind of geometrical studies 
which ought to enter into a system of popular education. 

6. Drawing.—All studies are conuected with one another; 
moral instructions mingle with those of grammar and history ; the 
native language is brought to perfection by the exercises in every 
other branch of study ; geography, which is indissolubly united 
with history, is also connected by innumerable ties with the 
natural sciences; numerical calculation arranges and defines our 
elementary ideas in all the sciences; practical geometry, which 
cannot be separated from the science of numbers, is mingled, and, 
to a degree, identified with linear drawing; the applications of 
linear drawing may serve as auxiliaries and guides to other 
studies. The representation of the most useful farming utensils 
will combat the force of tradition, which generally resists and re- 


jects improvements, and would aid the introduction of valuable 
J } ; 


inventions, whose advantages might be made to appear. Elegant 
and convenient forms delineated by drawing, would furnish work- 
men with good models for household furniture; the representa- 
tion of weil chosen architectural ornaments, would accustom the 
eye to simplicity and grace; a few figures would facilitate the 
knowledge of the sphere and of ¢ geography. It is thus that the 
study of drawing would be doubly profitable by the useful pur- 
poses to which it might be directly applied, and by the precision 
and steadiness which it would impart to the eye and the hand. 
7- Gymnastics. 


This is a mere enumeration of the studies which M. Renouard 
proposes, and upon each of which he makes many excellent 
observations, which our limits will not permit us to quote. 

One chapter is devoted to the question of the proper organiza- 
tion for these “high schools;” but this depends so much on the 
customs and state of society in different countries, that no one 
plan, without considerable modification, would be applic ‘able to all 
communities and climates. Schools of the kind that have been 
described, or institutions for the same object, are multiplying 
very rapidly, and if there is any cause more powerful than others 
to work important changes in society, it is this, which, in fifty 
years, will increase at least ten-fold the aggregate of human 
knowledge ; we speak of the extension, not of the advancement 
of it, though undoubtedly the advancement will be accelerated 
in at least as great a ratio. ‘The ‘* Mechanics’ Institute,” about 
to go into operation in all the principal cities and towns of Great 
Britain, is one of the most important. 
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The Revue Eneyclopédique, which we take this opportunity 
to say is always filled with every variety of the most valuable 
knowledge and interesting intelligence, mentions a “high school” 
of great respectability at T'obolsk, the capital of Siberia! and, if 
we recollect right, that it is connected with a subordinate system 
of primary instruction. This city is twelve hundred miles east 
of St Petersburg. It probably owes this improvement, and many 
others with it, to the Swedish officers banished thither by that 
illustrious barbarian, Peter the Great, after the battle of Pultowa. 
If this city can communicate her spirit to other cities, and to the 
capital ot the Northern Empire, there will have been one war 
of ambition, from which humanity gained something. 

We intended to say several things respecting the lucid order, 
temperate political feeling, elegant style, and occasional elo- 
quence which M. Renouard has given to this excellent work; 
but we must close this article by stating the facts, that he is a 
lawyer, and seeretary of the Paris ‘ Society of Elementary 
Education,” and that he has lately edited ‘ Mélanges de Morale, 
d’ Economie, et de Politique,” selected from the works of Dr 
Kranklin, preceded by an original notice of his life, in two volumes. 
We know that this work is, and we presume that any other work 
of M. Renouard must be, interesting and valuable. 





The Memoirs of Joseph Fouché, Duke of Otranto, Minister of 
the General Police of France. ‘Translated from the French. 
Boston. 1825. S8vo. pp. 474. 


THis volume purports to be the work of Fouche himself. 
Some of the reviewers have noticed it seriously and at con- 
siderable length, without intimating a doubt of its authenticity ; 
others have agitated the question, and finally yielded to its pre- 
tensions. But many still entertain doubts upon the subject ; and 
we have even heard it attributed to a man now living in obscurity 
in Marseilles. We are unable to decide this question by internal 
evidence, and we do not think it worth while, at this late period, 
to enter into a discussion of it. ‘Though the book is drawn up 
with considerable ability, and contains many facts relating to the 
French revolution, and the conspicuous characters who figured 
therein, not before known here, or not now recollected, yet 
we have no doubt that all this might be easily done by a 
tolerably shrewd Frenchman upon the spot, with the help of the 
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chronicles of the times. It is written in a declamatory style, 
and with great disregard to dates, no uncommon fault, by the 
way, in French memoirs ; and, on the whole, though parts of it 
are interesting, it is rather tiresome to read through, and leaves 
a confused impression on the mind. Our limits will not permit 
any thing like a full analysis of this work, and we shall content 
ourselves with the following extracts. 

This is rather a ludicrous account of the consequence of the 
English freedom of the press : 


The English cabinet, on its guard, and placing little reliance 
on the sincerity of the first consul, delayed, under certain pre- 
texts, to give up its possession of the Cape of Good Hope, Malta, 
and Alexandria in Egypt. But this only referred to political rela- 
tions; Bonaparte was in that respect less assiduous than with 
reference to the maintenance of his personal authority, which, in 
the English papers, continued to be attacked with a virulence to 
which he could not become accustomed. His police was then 
so feeble, that it was soon seen to struggle without dignity, and 
without success, against the press and the intrigues of the English. 
To every memorial presented against the invectives of the Lon- 
don journalists, the ministers of Great Britain replied, that it was 
one consequence of the liberty of the press; that they were them- 
selves exposed to it; and that there was no recourse against such 
an abuse, but the law. Blinded by his anger, and ill-advised, the 
first consul fell into the snare; he committed himself with the 
pamphleteer Peltier ; who was only sentenced to a fine, in order 
to triumph with more effect over his adversary. <A rich sub- 
scription, instantly set on foot by the most influential classes in 
England, put him in a condition to carry on a paper war against 
Bonaparte, before which the Moniteur and the Argus turned pale. 

Thence the resentment which Bonaparte felt against England. 
“Every wind which blows,” said he, “ from that direction, brings 
nothing but contempt and hatred against my person.” From that 
time he concluded that the peace could not benefit him; that it 
would not leave him sufficient facility to aggrandize his dominion 
externally, and would impede the extension of his internal power ; 
that, moreover, our daily relations with England modified our 
political ideas and revived our thoughts of liberty. From that 
moment he resolved to deprive us of all connexion with a free 
people. The grossest invectives against the government and 
institutions of England soiled our public journals, which assumed 
a surly and wrathful character. Possessing neither a superior 
police, nor public spirit, the first consul had recourse to the arti- 
fices of his minister of foreign affairs, in order to give a false 
colour to French opinion. 
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Though the circumstances attending the murder of the Duke 
d’Enghien are now pretty well known to the public, they will 
probably be willing to hear Fouché’s edition of the story. 


I was one of the first to obtain a knowledge of the mission of 
Caulaincourt and Ordener to the banks of the Rhine; but when 
I was informed that the telegraph had just announced the arrest 
of the prince, and that the order to transfer him from Strasbourg 
to Paris was given, I foresaw the catastrophe, and I trembled for 
the life of the noble victim. I hurried to Malmaison, where the 
first consul then was; it was the 29th Ventose, (20th March, 
1804.) I arrived there at nine o’clock in the morning, and I 
found him in a state of agitation, walking by himself in the park. 
1 entreated permission to say a word to him about the great event 
of the day. “Isee,” said he “what brings yous; I am about this 
day to strike a great and necessary blow.” I represented to him 
that France and Europe would be roused against him, if he did 
not supply undeniable proof that the duke had conspired against 
his person at Etteinheim. What necessity is there for proof?” 
he exclaimed; “Is he not a Bourbon, and the most dangerous of 
all of them.” I persisted in offering arguments of policy calculated 
to silence the reasons of state. But all in vain; he concluded by 
impatiently telling me, “ Have not you and your friends told me 
a thousand times that I should conclude by becoming the General 
Monk of France, and by restoring the Bourbons? Very well! 
there will no longer be any way of retreating. What stronger 
guarantee can I give to the revolution, which you have cemented 
by the blood of a king? It is, besides, indispensable to bring 
things to a conclusion; | am surrounded by plots; I must imprint 
terror or perish.” In saying these last words, which left nothing 
more to hope, he had approached the castle; I saw M. de Talley- 
rand arrive, and a moment after the two consuls, Cambacérés and 
Lebrun. | regained my carriage, and re-entered my own house 
in a state of consternation. 

The next day | learned, that after my departure a council had 
been held, and that Savary had proceeded at night to the execu- 
tion of the unfortunate victim; atrocious circumstances were 
quoted. Savary had revenged himself, it was reported, of having 
missed his prey in Normandy, where he had flattered himself with 
having ensnared, by means of the net-work of the conspiracy of 
Georges, the Duke de Berri and the Count d’Artois, whom he 
would have more willingly sacrificed than the Duke d’Enghien. 
Réal assured me, that he was so little prepared for the nocturnal 
execution, that he had departed in the morning to go to the 
prince at Vincennes, expecting to conduct him to Malmaison, 
and conceiving that the first consul would finish the affair in a 
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magnanimous manner. But a coup d’état appeared indispensable 
to impress Europe with terror, and eradicate all the germs of 
conspiracy against his person. 

Indignation, which I had foreseen, broke out in the most san- 
guinary manner. I was not the person who hesitated to express 
himself with the least restraint respecting this violence against 
the rights of nations and humanity. “It is more than a crime,” 
I said, “it isa political fault ;” words which I record, because 
they have been repeated and attributed to others. 


We may observe, i in conclusion, that the character of Fouché 
is not likely to gain much by the establishment of the authenticity 
of these Memoirs. They would prove him a more atrocious and 
cool-blooded villain than he has hitherto been supposed to be. 





The Rebels, or Boston before the Revolution. By the Author 
of Hobomok. Boston. 1826. 12mo. pp. 304. 


Ir may be supposed without presumption or injustice, that any 
one who persists in offering the fruits of literary labour to the 
public, is willing to assume the profession of authorship, and to 
discharge the universal debt of usefulness, by making useful 
books; and in proportion as he discovers or iginal and vigorous 
talents, the public are interested that his powers are wisely 
exerted. It is from these considerations, rather than from its 
individual merits, that this work deserves particular notice. We 
do not think it of much importanc e in itself; but we do think it 
important, that talents like those exhibited in this and other works 
of the same author, should be employed to the best advantage. 
As a novel, it is certainly very respectable; but it is nothing 
more. * Qur own country has produc ed some novels which are 
better, and it is very far below the best of foreign origin. The 
following is a brief sketch of the story. 

Captain Somerville arrives in Boston in 1765, and finds a 
young lady, Miss Grace Osborne, intimate in the { family of his 
uncle, Governor Hutchinson. There its also in this family a Miss 
ir itzherbert, who is supposed to be descended from an English 
family of rank, and to have been defrauded of a large fortune. 
Miss Sandford, a maiden sister of the Governor’s wile, —“of a 
certain age,”—meets Miss Fitzherbert, when a child, in Halifax, 
and brings her home; and her desolate situation and high birth 
win for her the compassion and protection of the Governor. 
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Miss Osborne is the daughter of a whig clergyman in Boston, 
and of course her politics differ from those of Governor Hutch- 
inson’s family. Nevertheless, Somerville falls in love with her, 
and they plight their faith to each other. In the mean time, 
Miss Fitzherbert becomes somewhat attached to Somerville, and 
rejects the hand of Miss Osborne’s brother Henry ; and, having 
been acknowledged by her family connexions, and dec lared 
heiress of a large estate, she goes to England to visit her rela- 
lions. Somerville goes with her, makes love to her, and the 
return to Boston, to be married. Miss Fitzherbert finds her 
friend Grace dying of consumption, and learns that Somerville 
had won her affection, and pledged to her his own. ‘Thereupon 
she diseards him. Grace dies of consumption,—or a broken 
heart,—and Somerville dies of shame and despair. Afterwards 
it is discovered that Miss Fitzherbert has no right to that name ; 
her grandmother, the Meg Merrilies of the story, having put her 
when an infant into the cradle of the real Miss - itzherbert, who 
has been known as Miss Gertrude Wilson. After all these mis- 
takes are rectified, Miss Fitzherbert that was, marries Henry 
Osborne, and all things go on happily. ‘There are many other 
characters in the novel; a part of them are historical persons, 
some of whom bear their own names. ‘The historical events of 
the day are noticed. 

The principal objection we should make to this story, is the 
mingling of the ordinary incidents of ordinary novels, with the 
most interesting facts of our history. It ts hardly worth while to 
make American novels, if we are obliged to admit an admixture 
of the least valuable part of a foreign literature. The adven- 
tures which befel Miss Fitzherbert would be difficult, almost to 
impossibility, any where ; but when Boston is assigned them as 
. local habitation, they seem peculiarly unnatural. Experiment 
has proved, however, that very good novels may be made out of 
very bad stories, and we think that this is not a very good novel, 
because it is deficient in more important respects. ‘The charac- 
ters are not original or very interesting, and they are neither 
conceived nor executed with uncommon power. ‘There is little 
indication of that readiness at seizing peculiar characteristics, or 
that talent for graphic representation, which in these days of 
universal competition, ¢ are essential to eminent success as a novel- 
writer. There is little pretension to wit ; the jests of the jesting 
character,—who is no other than the celebrated Mather Byles,— 
are traditional, and are not very humorously delivered. Sul, 
there are among its pages, proofs that the author has ne common 
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mind. There are beautiful descriptions of natural scenery, 
eloquent expositions of sentiment, and passages of true pathos. 
Whether practice will give to the author peculiar skill in the 
vocation of novel-making, we must be permitted to doubt; but 
we do not doubt, that the mind which is imperfectly dev eloped 
in this tale, if it continues to be exercised in literary labour, will, 
sooner or later, discover its proper employment, and produce 
valuable and honourable works. 

Our readers may expect an extract from ‘The Rebels;” and 
we will give them a passage descriptive of Whitfield’s preaching. 


There was nothing in the appearance of this extraordinary man 
which would lead you to suppose that a Felix would tremble be- 
fore him. “He was something above the middle stature, well 
proportioned, and remarkable for a native gracefulness of manner 
His complexion was very fair, his features regular, and his dark 
blue eyes small and lively: in recovering from the measles, he 
had contracted a squint with one of them; but this peculiarity 
rather rendered the expression of his countenance more remem- 
berable, than in any degree lessened the eflect of its uncommon 
sweetness. His voice excelled both in melody and compass; 
and its fine modulations were happily accompanied by that grace 
of action which he possessed in an eminent degree, and which has 
been said to be the chief requisite in an orator.”* ‘To have seen 
him when he first commenced, one would have thought him any 
but enthusiastic and zlowing; but as he proceeded, his heart 
warmed with his subject, and his manner became impetuous and 
animated, till, forgetful of every thing around him, he seemed to 
kneel at ‘the throne of Jehovah, and to beseech in agony for his 
fellow beings. 

After he had finished his prayer, he knelt for a long time in 
profound silence; and so powerfully had it affected the most 
heartless of his audience, that a stillness like that of the tomb 
pervaded the whole house. 

Before he commenced his sermon, long, darkening columns 
crowded the bright sunny sky of the morning, and swept their 
dull shadows over the building, in fearful augury of the storm. 

His text was, “ Strive to enter in at the strait gate; for many, 
I say unto you, shall seek to enter in, and shall not be able.” 

‘See that emblem of human life,” said he, as he pointed to a 
shadow that was flitting across the floor. “It passed for a mo- 
ment, and concealed the brightness of heaven from our view—but 





* This description of Whitfield’s person, from Southey’s Life of W esley, appears 
in the book without quotation marks, by a mistake in the printing, as we are in- 
formed, which the author had no opportunity to correct. 
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it is gone. And where will ye be my hearers, when your lives 
have passed away like that dark cloud ? Oh, my dear friends, I 
see thousands sitting attentive, with their eyes fixed on the poor, 
unworthy preacher. In a few days, we shall all meet at the 
judgment-seat of Christ. We shall form a part of that vast assem- 
bly which will gather before his throne ; and every eye will be- 
hold the Judge. With a voice whose call you must abide and 
answer, he will inquire whether on earth ye strove to,enter in at 
the strait gate—whether you were supremely devoted to God— 
whether your hearts were absorbed in him. My blood runs cold 
when I think how many of you will then seek to enter in, and 
shall not be able. Oh, what plea can you make before the Judge of 
the whole earth? Can you say it has been your whole endeavour, 
to mortify the flesh with its affections and lusts? that your life 
has been one long effort to do the will of God? No! you must 
answer, | made myself easy in the world, by flattering myself that 
all would end well; but I have deceived my own soul, and am lost. 

“ You, O false and hollow christian, of what avail will it be that 
you have done many things—that you have read much in the 

sacred word—that you have made long prayers—that you have 

attended religious duties, and appeared holy in the eyes of men? 
What will all this be, if instead of loving Him supremely, you 
have been supposing you should exalt yourself in heaven, by acts 
really polluted and unholy? 

“And you, rich man, wherefore do you hoard your silver ? 
Wherefore count the price you have received for him whom you 
every day crucify,in your love of gain? Why,that when you are 
too poor to buy a drop of cold water, your beloved son may be 
rolled to hell in his chariot pillowed and cushioned about him.” 

His eye gradually lighted up, as he proceeded, till towards the 
close, it seemed to sparkle with celestial fire. 

“Oh, sinners!” he exclaimed, “ by all your hopes of happiness, 
I beseech you to repent. Let not the wrath of God be awakened. 
Let not the fires of eternity be kindled against you. See there!” 
said he, pointing to the lightning, which played on the corner of 
the pulpit—*’T is a glance from the angry eye of Jehovah! 
Hark!” continued he, raising his finger in a listening attitude, 
as the distant thunder grew louder and louder, and broke in one 
tremendous crash over the building. “It was the voice of the 
Almighty, as he passed by in his anger!” 

As the sound died away, he covered his face with his hands, 
and knelt beside his pulpit, apparently lost in inward and intense 
prayer. The storm passed rapidly by, and the sun, bursting forth 
in his might, threw across the heavens a magnificent ’arch of peace. 
Rising, and pointing to the beautiful object, he exclaimed, “ Look 
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upon the rainbow ; and praise him that made it. Very beautiful 
it is in the brightness thereof. It compasseth the heavens about 
with glory; and the hands of the Most High have bended it.” 

The effect was astonishing. Even Somerville shaded his eyes 
when he pointed to the lightning, and knelt as he listened to the 
approaching thunder ;—while the deep sensibility of Grace, and 
the thoughtless vivacity of Lucretia, yielded to the powerful 
excitement, in an unrestrained burst of tears. 

“Who could resist such eloquence?” said Lucretia, as they 
mingled with the departing throng. 





Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. By Joun How- 
ison, Esq. Author of “Sketches of U pper Canada.” 2 vols. 
12mo. Edinburgh and London. 1825. 


Tuts is an amusing book, written on the thrifty principle, that 
nothing should be lost. It is ac ‘ollection of little adventures and 
excursions—the important reflections which a fit of sea-sickness 
may excite,—meditations on boarding-house keepers, and the 
philosophy of fitting out for a few days’ voyage. T here is a good 
deal of novelty in the East Indian sce nery, and pleasantry of 
style throughout ; ; and it will stand in great demand in hotel and 
steam-boat “libraries. These volumes will be to be found in the 
cabin of every Havre packet for the next three trips, duly 


.wrapped up in strong paper, with all the dogs-ears and annota- 


tions of a circulating “popul: wity. It is a very satisfac ‘tory book to 
readers of light attention, and if it gets transformed to the che: aper 

style of a Philadelphia reprint, will be largely drawn upon by 
the prov incial newspapers. ‘Lhe author, who has a most mag- 
nanimous dislike of us poor Americans, will be well battered by 
our zealous daily journalists, in many a thick defence, and sharp 
retort, and we should not be surprised if the East India Company, 
in whose service he is, should come in for a little abuse reflective. 

With these claims on our attention, we must give Mr Howison a 
page or two. 

The first Recreation is smartly denominated “ Life at Sea,” 
and carefully sets forth the wondrous impositions effected by rival 
packet owners, and the dreadful inflictions of a few days on board 
ship. It is surprising, however, how far every thing is compensated 
in this life. ‘There is no more active deity than /Vemesvs in the 
Pantheon. It is pleasant to see “ Foreign Scenes,” we mean 
both the things and the book that describes them, yet it is un- 
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pleasant to be shut up to the same scene of uniform dulness for a 
month together, and the book is too long by a volume and a half; 
it is very pleasant to sit on the deck of a fine American packet 
ship, hanging on a fair breeze of six knots, and quite unpleasant to 
be fixed to your birth, in a storm, when she is scudding before a 
heavy gale, “ with but one plank between you and destruction.” 
It is excellent to meet with pleasant men and lovely women at 
sea, for more intimacy and friendship can be gained with them 
thus, than in a century ashore; while the passengers, au contraire, 
whom Mr Howison describes as quarrelsome, cow -ardly, or vul- 
gar, are dreadiul inflictions, and lead one almost to the murderous 
remark, so often made at sea, that “the sooner they go over the 
standing part of the main sheet, the better,”—which a lawyer 
would call a dangerous adminic alum of evidence, to prove the 
speaker an accessory before the fact of homicide. ‘The phosphor- 
escence of the sea, which Mr Howison wonders at, is very beau- 
tiful,—he very dull for wondering at it, instead of admiring it,— 
and the latitude he was in necessarily very high, if he could not, 
as he avers, find the phosphorescent substance on taking it in; 
whereas, the iron colour of the water, under the clouds of an 
approaching squall, is dreadful, and the “taking it in,” which 
usually follows in great abundance, still worse ; sailors are not 
to be blamed for being superstitions, if they cannot get higher 
wages and better education and, in reverse, Mr Howison, of 
the East India Company’s service, has no right to believe, i in the 
story of a stormy ‘‘petrel’s” havi ing caused a man’s death, nor of 
the spectre of an ordinary seaman’s being employed in stowing 
the foretopsail, seeing that this is nonsense too dull for ridicule. 
And so much for Life at Sea. 

‘‘ Boarding-Houses ” are a great crux to the refined Mr 
Howison. He states, among other inconveniences in those of 
Havana, that if a man won’t come home to dinner, it is ruled by 
the landlord, that he lose it altogether ; and if he does not return 
to the hotel within a certain hour of the evening, he runs the risk 
of being shut out all night. ‘This he considers a proof “ of the 
ferocity “of manner in the Spanish West Indies.” Besides, the 
master of the boarding-house ‘ boldly contradicts any thing his 
guests advance, if he “differs from them in opinion!” This is 
truly savage, and if the great South American expedition should 
take Cuba, they ought to provide in the first constitutional act, 
that no man shall lose his dinner and bed by not going where they 
are to be found; and firm restriction should be put on all differ- 
ence of opinion between landlords and travellers. In this hor- 
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Tible state of boarding-houses, the intelligent writer asserts, that 
people of respectability leave them in a few days, disgusted, as 
we suppose, with keeping good hours, and being contradicted at 
table, and their place is occupied by “ American shipmasters.” 
And now comes a little picture of American character, for which 
we make our best bow to the East Indian. 


The captain of an American trader will probably occupy another 
part of the table, and display the characteristics of his country- 
men, by his vanity, love of argument, indulgence in rhodomontade, 
and jealous anxiety to secure national respect. The person who 
occupies the next chair, may be a merchant of New Orleans, who 
will talk incessantly of gaming, drinking, adultery, and duel-fighting, 
and attempt to bully into submission those who presume to dissent 
from his opinion, or to doubt the accuracy of what he believes to 
be true. 


This last Louisianian must be a thorn to the landlord, who, 
Mr Howison states, is so fond of contradicting; and the other, 
who was so anxious to get national respect, must have come 
poorly off with the author. There are, however, a great many 
respectable people in the United States, we can assure Mr 
Howison, in spite of the company he has principally kept, with 
the class of West India coasters. We take a Deal and Dover 
smuggler, on the other hand, to be more suited to his favourite 
models of character; and having had a very unwilling personal 
acquaintance with some of his countrymen of this class, we 
recommend it to him, while cultivating their society, to be as 
heavily armed and as lightly cashed as convenient. ‘This boast- 
ing trait of national vanity is a ridiculous thing, and justly so to 
Mr Howison, who probably believes that one "Englishman can 
beat three Frenchmen, and takes as proofs the embarkation at 
Corunna, the attack on New Orleans, and Napoleon’s surprise 
of the English on the 17th June. Of English extraction our- 
selves, we have the utmost regard for their invincibility, but 
should hesitate before we proved our hereditary claim to it by 
making an onslaught on three cuirassiers of the French guard at 
once. All this, however, is nothing to “ Havana,” which makes 
the third of Mr Howison’s tracts. The following is rather a 
_ sprightly picture, which, however, we imagine oftener appears, 
in the manner described, among Mr Howison’s acquaintance 
than in a higher sphere of society. 


The most interesting and most frequented public amusements 
in Havana are balls, which take place during religious festivals. 
38 
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On such occasions, it is customary for two or more individuals 
who have large houses in the vicinity of the church where the 
feast is celebrated, to throw them open for the reception of gen- 
teel company, none of whom pay for any thing, except when they 
of light and music. * * This occasionally takes place under the 
call for refreshments ; the profits of which defray the expenses 
roofs of very wealthy and respectable families ; while persons of 
inferior rank in the neighbourhood usually adopt the same plan, 
and allow their houses to become a place of resort for the lower 
classes of society. * * 

On entering the place where the ball was held, I found myself 
in a large saloon, the lower end of which was occupied by card 
tables. Crowds of people stood around these. Large piles of 
dollars and doubloons lay exposed to view on the table that first 
attracted my attention, and the person who presided made a dis- 
tribution of each once or twice a minute. * * The person that 
next attracted my attention, was a young foreigner, whose behav- 
iour showed that he had not been accustomed to resort to “ pub- 
lic gaming-houses. (The most wealthy and respectable roofs in 
Ilavana!”’) * * Many of them wore blue surtouts and boots, and 
some carried umbrellas, and smoked cigars, and all had an air of 


dishabille and awkwardness about them that ill befitted a ball- 
room. 


Now if this is a picture of the most “wealthy,” “ creditable,” 
and reputable society in Havana, we are sorry on one account, 
and content on another, seeing that our countrymen in the 
coasting-trade abovementioned by Mr Howison, seem to have 
chosen, with national acuteness, the better part, in fixing them- 
selves in the hotels. For where the richest and most respectable 
of the society keep “public gaming-houses,”—pay for their 
lights and music by selling cigars and spirits,—wear “ their um- 
brellas and surtouts” in a ball-room, in which they amuse them- 
selves by “smoking;” and are plainly set down as, on such 
occasions, “all” very awkward and slovenly ; we prefer the 
boarding-house decidedly of the less refined, as the more com- 
fortable gite. But we incline to suspect, that Mr Howison mistook 
a temporary sailors’ booth at a fair, for the house of one of the 
most “respectable, wealthy, and creditable families” in Havana. 
The custom of gaming for a livelihood is certainly very good 
breeding in some parts of Europe; but without pretending to 
any acquaintance with West Indian manners, the account of the 
author himself bears sufficient marks of his own weakness and 
credulity to destroy its value as a description of the real state of 
its best society. It is surprising, how unfortunate our English 
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brethren are in respect of the company they meet abroad. It 
may be partly owing to their air, which Lord Chesterfield avers 
to be, in the case of his young noble country men at foreign courts, 
that of “a man about to steal a tankard;” but from whatever 
cause it arises, it is certain that your true British traveller uniformly 
succeeds in finding the worst company to be had. ‘Those who 
have done us the honour to come to the United States are quite 
a case in point. ‘The very best circles might have been open to 
receive them, from our fondness for our ancestry, and the com- 
munity of language ; but it is very remarkable that their researches 
seem to have. extended simply to the locale, which no American 
gentleman ever sullicd himself by entering; and their commu- 
nications to have been carried on in language which an American 
gentleman never heard. It may be a propensity of the travelling 
English, we are sure our late illustrious German and Italian 

visitors will be ready witnesses to the fact, that it is not the mis- 
fortune of British tourists that they have had no more agreeable 
receptions. 

But with all this, Mr Howison is an amusing writer, and de- 
scribes with D lesnish minuteness, his various scenes and sights. 
In the miscellaneous form in which these tracts are thrown to- 
gether, a pretty close imitation of the Sketch Book, an Kast 
Indian scene comes next to the last we have alluded to. ‘The 
following is certainly a lively picture of an Oriental bazaar, and 
proves its own accuracy in part, by the close resemblance it bears 
to similar scenes in the “ Arabian Nights,” that delightful work, 
which possesses almost all the value of history with the charming 
grace of fiction. 


A stranger should visit the Bembay bazaar in the evening. It 
is a street about half a mile long, with shops on each side through- 
out its whole extent. These are brilliantly lighted up at night, 
and one in strolling along may observe distinctly every thing that 
goes on in them. He will here sce a range of cloth-shops, full of 
native women examining the goods, disputing about their value, 
and urging the seller to lower his price. ‘Then his attention will be 
drawn to the shed of a brass-manufacturer, where highly-polished 
jars of all sizes stand glittering in rows, and where the incessant 
hammering of the artificers drowns the voices of the crowds in 
their vicinity. On advancing a little further, he will see a con- 
fectioner’s shop hung with festoons of dried fruits and sweetmeats, 
and environed by crowds of children longing for the luxuries that 
are displayed before them. ‘The next shed will be that of a 
vegetable merchant, who offers for sale the various edible pro- 
ductions of the east, from the pine-apple down to the common 
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yam ; opposite him perhaps is the office of a shroff, or native 
banker, w who sits at a table covered with gold, silver, and copper 
coins, and changes money at a small per centage. His scales and 
weights stand beside him, and he subjects to their test every 
piece of metal that is presented to him for negociatoin. A dealer 
im grain next attracts the attention; the back part of his shop is 
crowded with bags of rice, grain, maize, &c. and in front, samples 
of the different articles are exhibited in large baskets, from which 
he measures out the — required by his customers. A little 
way off will be a barber’s shop tull of people, and resounding 
with their voices and merriment. Its bustling possessor talks with 
volubility, and the pleased and attentive countenances of his audi- 
tors testify that he is a humourist and a story-teller. Meanwhile 
the street is crowded with men, women, and children, of different 
casts and complexions, and with donkies, oxen, and Paria dogs, 
the noise of whose united voices is deafening and incessant. 
Sometimes a Parsee drives furiously through the bazaar in a gig, 
and disturbs the loitering throng, and makes it open its ranks with 
sudden haste and alarm; or a European in a palanquin, sur- 
rounded with panting Arvmmauls, will force his way amidst the 
motley assemblage. ‘The tumult of the whole scene not unfre- 
quently receives some addition from the meeting and intermingling 
of two herds of bullocks, carrying bells upon their necks, and 
groaning under the blows inflicted by their irritated drivers ; 
and at this crisis, perhaps a marriage-procession passes down the 
bazaar, accompanied by hosts of people bearing torches, and by a 
party of native musicians singing, and beating large drums and 
blowing horns. ‘Things now reach an extremity which is insup- 
portable to a European, and he must immediately take flight if 
he wishes to retain bis senses and to preserve his hearing. 


In the course of an excursion, made in company with some 
officers of the British army, a regular boar-hunt took place. CA 
remarkably large, swift, ferocious hog,” on this occasion, it seems, 
c ul some of the company, among ‘others His Britannic Majes- 

’s (the best cavalry officer in Europe) aid-de-camp and the au- 
+ Oe and seems to have made some impression on his foes. His 
Majesty’s aid received the boar on the point of his spear, which, 
however, broke against his teeth, and, to use the author’s words, 
he ‘contrived to escape.” We imagine the escape, considering 
‘‘the serious apprehensions” the foe caused, was far from dis- 
agreeable to the other party. Our traveller, it seems, made also 
soon after an attempt to penetrate the recesses of a pagoda during 
the celebration of a deep religious festival, “ when two Bramins 
waved him back with impatient gestures, stating he could not 
be admitted to the “ presence of the god. ” Had a set of East 
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Indians, in full costume, made an effort to come inside the rails 
of the altar at St Paul’s, during communion, we presume the 
reception would have been nearly the same, though perhaps not 
without the Bow street gentlemen being requested to assist them 
in their subsequent visits to other parts of ‘ondon. 

In a succeeding number, Mr Howison enters into a discussion 
on West Indian piracy, where his old prejudice against our 
United States seamen breaks out, and he states that the accounts 
in our papers of the enormities committed by these savages are 
highly exaggerated. We must be permitted to express surprise 
at this, for the author, | in his visits to the West ludies, really must 
have had an opportunity of becoming acquainted with facts, which 
we learn only from official evidence and the public conflicts and 
executions of these desperate men. He states, that “ the private 
captains uniformly behaved with politeness and moderation, and 
never offered violence or insult, provided their requisitions were 
readily complied with.” On the other hand, we can hardly be- 
lieve him to be ignorant that their outrages have exceeded in 
really unnatural brutality the worst on the long records of 
civilized or savage cruelty. We perfectly remember the testi- 
mony of the mate of an American schooner, whose name is not 
now known to us, respecting the coldblooded and facetious tor- 
ture, mutilation, and massacre of the whole crew but himself— 
one only of these instances of desperate barbarity. By the gal- 
lant and generous co-operation of the English and American 
squadrons, however, it is fortunate that these « polite and mod- 
erate” gentlemen have been sent to their Chesterfields to take 
another lesson. 

There is, however, in both these volumes a great deal of 
amusing, if trifling matter. ‘The author is good-humoured 
enough, except at the thought of an American, who is a sore 
enemy, in the Indian seas, to a gentleman in the service of the 
East India Company, seeing that his unfettered trade, his enter- 
prising crews, and light, fast sailing vessels are rather against the 
profits of the lumbering two thousand ton weight of the great 
Company’s castles. ‘The vast Roman galley, which the commen- 
tators have been so much puzzled with to know how her banks 
could be placed and. her seamen stowed, had about the same 
chance with a Carthaginian barge, that one of these huge civil 
men of war has against a Baltimore pilot-boat schooner. 
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* THE FINE ARTs. 


Tue sensations of interest excited by the phrase at the head of 
this article, are not confined to the professed artist, nor to those 
who have had opportunity for a regular study of the arts. ‘There 
are others, woo have no remembrance of the time, when they did 
not derive pleasure from the contemplation of specimens or possi- 
bilities in some one or more of the departments included in the 
appellation ; and if they have ever desired to pass the boundaries 
of their native country, and to roam through the territories of 
more ancient nations, it has been for the sake of feasting on those 
productions of genius, which exist only where ages have rolled 
over man in a civilized state, and poured into his lap an abundance 
of superfluous wealth. Not that one should, or would be likely to 
be satisfied with the merely selfish enjoy ment to be derived from 
such contemplations, for it seems hardly supposable that there 
should not exist the desire to be instrumental in transferring 
something to one’s native land, which should aid in her progress 
to the same state of refinement. The traveller for such a purpose, 
although he might not have the ability to furnish himself with 
productions of the pencil or the chisel, from the hands of eminent 
masters, might store his mind with ideas in that more useful art, 
which provides habitations for man; edifices for the purposes of 
legislation, the administration of justice, the pursuit of learning, 
the transaction of business; and temples for the worship of the 
Most High. In the construction of all these, even if nothing more 
be aimed at than simple comfort, convenience, and an inoffensive 
adjustment of the component parts, some other power is requisite 
than the hand or head of the mere mechanic. The details of the 
building art, in its adaptation to the numberless purposes connected 
with the employ ments and the enjoyments of civilized society, 
afford ample scope for the exercise of the most fertile invention 
and cultivated taste, without embracing those conceptions of 
grandeur and embellishment, which may be said to belong pecu- 
liarly to the poetry of the art, and to an advanced stage of wealth 
and refinement. <A young republic is not deserving of reproach 
that she does not exhibit many specimens of the magnificent and 
splendid; but she is so, if she does not apply the means she pos- 
sesses to the truest purposes of utility, and according to the princi- 
ples of good taste. Todo this, she must call into her service minds 
capable of serving her—minds of such a mould and of such a sort 
of cultivation, as I will venture te denominate practical geniuses ; 
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such as, exclusively, neither float in the regions of cther, nor 
crawl on the surface of grosser matter ; such as know how to use 
their wings or their feet, as occasion may require; such as have 
power over the hidden sparks which give life to forms, and can 
command the invisible chain which binds component parts in one 
harmonious whole,—yet such, as are willing and able to trace the 
progress of the lifeless form from its rudest state, and of each 
component part from its most disjointed condition; such as are 
acquainted with all the details of the art, and are not above the 
labour of following them through their endless ramifications for 
the direction of the mechanic. 

I have been led to these remarks by the belief, that the com- 
bination of these qualities is not common in this country, or at 
least in this part of it, and without them no one can justly be 
denominated an architect. _On the one hand, we have men of 
education, who have read on the general principles of the art, or 
travelled in foreign lands, delighting their eyes and improving their 
taste by beholding the fine specimens which they passed in review, 
who yet have not pursued the subject so far into detail, or made 
so close an inspection, as to enable them either to imitate or to 
form new combinations. On the other, there are some of our 
practical mechanics in this department, who have done themselves 
much credit by the ingenuity and fidelity with which they have 
executed their work, and have shown an aptness in transferring 
from books, and even in forming new arrangements for the comfort 
and convenience, and perhaps appearance of our dwellings, which 
would lead to higher anticipations, had their early education been 
liberal. But neither of these is all we want, and the two have 
not affinity enough for amalgamation. 

We are told, however, that we are improving in the art. I am 
willing to believe it to be so, in some degree, and wish it were in 
a greater. That this will be the case ere long, there is reason to 
hope, from the visible marks of increased attention, and the natu- 
ral progress of every thing in this time of peace and prosperity. 
As omens, we see now and then a scrap in a newspaper touching 
the subject; it was embraced in a late eloquent Commencement 
oration; and the learned Rumford Professor treats of it in his 
comprehensive course of lectures. I[t is undoubtedly true, that 
considerable improvements have been made in the construction 
of our private dwellings and places of business, and that many of 
them embrace nearly all that is requisite in buildings of these 
classes. But it is in public edifices that correct specimens of the 
art are to be looked for, and it is by them that we shall be judged. 
Have we done as well as we might in this respect? Do our modern 
houses for worship exemplify the solemn grandeur appropriate to 
buildings erected for that use? Are the modern halls of our most 
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celebrated seat of learning such as it is desirable that an institu- 
tion of that kind should be able to set forth as models? Above 
all, does the most public building in our Commonwealth do justice 
to the high rank of the state, and to its own conspicuous location ? 
To the latter question, I answer, that at the time of its erection it 
did, althouy» not wholly without fault. The ingenious arrange- 
meut of the component parts, the style of finish, and its correct 
adjustment to the elegant site on which it was placed, and to the 
surrounding objects, as they then existed, reflected great credit 
on the architect. These surrounding objects, alas, have since 
been deplorably changed, with an effect like that of removing the 
drapery from a picture, leaving the principal subject to stand out 
naked and without relief. Those who were acquainted with the 
scenery as it then was, can never cease to lament the change. 
That remarkable mound which supported its rear, and which 
probably had not its parallel in any city on earth, (reflecting a 
beauty on Boston, whose loss can never be repaired by the artifi- 
cial embellishments of ages, with the expense of millions) and the 
fine estate on the west, which should have been purchased for the 
use of the governor, were essential parts in the picture, and ought 
to have been preserved at almost any expense. With regard to the 
material of the building, no one then thought, or could reasonably 
have been expected to think, of any other than brick. The art 
of splitting granite was known here but to a single individual, I 
believe, if at all, and that of hammering it was in a rude state. 

But what snall I say of the building in its present condition P— 
undermined in a most hideous manner—deprived of the massive 
walls which surrounded its court-yards, and, with a row of flourish- 
ing trees, now gone, afiorded some relief after the removal of 
the beautiful hill in its rear—perched on the brows of a high 
and precipitous glacis, so high and steep, as to be incapable of 
sustaining itself against the action of frost, and so near the 
flank walls of the building, as to occasion the painful, disgusting, 
idea of instability, insecurity—beside adding to the tall appear- 
ance of the ends in proportion to their breadth, which was per- 
haps the greatest original fault of this edifice. Nor is this all, for 
I have a few words to say to the repairs, so called, of the present 
season, premising that I know not the name of an individual who 
has had any particular agency in them. In truth, they are the 
acts of the public, and mine among the rest. 1 treat merely the 
abstract questions of taste, using this building as an example, by 
way of illustration. 

It is stated to be a fact, that the brick walls of the building re- 
quired some repairs, which could not be effected without defacing 
them, so as to render the painting of the whole necessary. It may 
be so, yet I should consider it far from certain that our masons 
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had not ingenuity enough for such a purpose. But it is farther 
said, that the bricks had acquired a dusky, dull appearance, and 
therefore must be painted. Here taste starts this general ques- 
tion, whether every appearance of the effect of time on a build- 
ing, especially a public building, must be removed; whether 
nothing can look right, that does not look new; whether because 
we cannot have any thing as yet which wears the appearance of 
much antiquity, care should be taken that we never do; whether, 
on the contrary, every public edifice ought not to bear upon its face 
the signatures of its age, and carry with it to posterity the record 
of its birth, not merely in the Anno Domino which the chisel 
may have inscribed on its front, but in the corresponding marks 
which the hand of time shall have impressed throughout its sur- 
face? But admit that it was proper that these brick walls should 
be painted. ‘The question then occurs, in what manner? The 
auswer is, in imitation of Chelmsford granite, to be sure. But 
let us advert to principles a moment. Is the eye of taste ever 
satisfied with such imitations? It cannot be deceived by them. 
It still knows the buiiding to be brick, and a brick building pre- 
tending to be what it is ‘not. Is it not therefore more likely to 
be offended at the hypocrisy, than gratified with its flimsy cover- 
ing? If it be fit, for any cause, that bricks should be painted, is 
it not in better taste to preserve their appearance as bricks 
(which may be done to perfection), than to attempt an imitation 
of any thing else, which can never be considered as any thing 
but an imitation, and therefore inferior to a reality which in itself 
is inferior to the thing attempted to be imitated. Weall admit 
that a building of stone is far handsomer than one of any other 
material, and have regretted that stone was not In use at the time 
our State-house was built. But that it was not, is a historical fact. 
And have not posterity a right to the monuments of this fact un- 
obscured ? Ox is it proper to leave them in doubt whether stone 
might not be in use, and whether the parsimony of our govern- 
ment had not rejected the substance, and resorted to the shadow ? 
What will our Antiquarian Society say about it a hundred and 
fifty years hence ? 

But let it be conceded that these suggestions are without 
weight, and come to the conclusion that it was proper to paint 
the brick walls in imitation of Chelmsford granite, and this I 
presume will be the popular voice, for it is now the fashion. 
This admission will not, however, imply that no reference is to be 
had to the nature of things, but every thing to be put at the dis- 
posal of vague whim; that because we paint brick walls, we may 
paint granite foundations; that while we convert the superstruc- 
ture into granite, we may convert the base into sand-stone! By 
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our republican principles, men of taste have the same right to 
the comforts of life as other people ; but lo! they are forbidden 
a ride through Beacon street, ora walk in the Mall er on the 
Common, upon pain of being put to the torture! Stone painted ! 
Painted stone!!! No language can illustrate this offence. Com- 
mon sense cries out as loudly against it, as cultivated taste ; and 
here it is attended with the aggravation, that the base of the 
building was before exactly what it ought to be, hewn granite— 
of a coarser kind, to be sure, than that imitated in the superstruc- 
ture, but the better for that. It is a distinction which is always 
proper, it being according to the principles of order, that grosser 
and more ponderous materials should be at the base, finer and 
lighter in the body, finer still in the ornaments. A building may 
indeed be wholly of the same material without offence. But what 
have we here? In addition to the inexpiable crime of painting 
stone at all, we have a granite superstructure, and a sandstone 
foundation! the finer and frailer material placed as a support to 
the coarser and more hardy! Had the base actually been of sand- 
stone, or marble, it would have settled the point against painting 
the brick walls in imitation of granite. There is no one who 
would not instinctively shudder at the thought of originally con- 
structing a building in that way; and can it be less improper to 
imitate such a construction ? 

My communication has been extended to so great a length, 
that there is no room for a peroration, nor for an additional re- 
mark or two T intended to make. I conclude,’ therefore, with 
usking my readers, how they like a bottle-green dome? and ex- 
pressing a wish that means may be devised for purchasing the 
beautiful vacant lot in the centre of the city, which will probably 
be for sale cre long, for the purpose of erecting a building to be 
devoted to the cultivation of the fine arts, itself being a chaste 
specimen of one of them. 


B. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


XVI. MANUFACTURES, IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL INTERESTS 
OF SOCIETY. 


MAnuracrures, operating by the powers of nature through the 
means of machinery and skill, i is a branch of industry which does 
not arise out of the necessities of man, neither does it necessarily 
grow up from bis abundance. 

It is only through public encouragement and protection, that it 
can be introduced into a country. 

Before it can be established, capital must have been accumu- 
lated, and a competent degree of skill acquired. ‘These are 
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seldom united in the same person. One person possesses the 
capital, and another the skill; and without their co-operation its 
establishment cannot take place. No person will endanger his 
capital in a new enterprise, without a prospect of profit which 
more than counterbalances the hazard of loss. 

Their co-operation, therefore, to this end, cannot be brought 
about without public regulations, which alone can afford that 
prospect of safety and profit which induces to the undertaking. 

It is by the regulations only, which impose duties on the import 
of foreign manufacture, that the inducements are afforded to the 
employment of capital and skill in the establishment of domestic 
manufacture. 

But although capital and skill and a protecting duty are pre- 
requisites to the establishment of manufacture; yet it is only while 
the new establishments are forming, maturing, and perfecting their 
skill and machinery, that protecting duties will be required. 

The first effect of the introduction of manufacture is to produce 
a great augmentation of the public wealth, by the additional value 
which it immediately imparts to all real estate, within a marketable 
distance of its establishments. 

And then, through the labour employed in forming the estab- 
lishments, a great amount of capital is put in circulation, which, 
in passing from hand to hand, produces increased activity in every 
department of industry. 

Villages, schools, and churches arise around the manufactory, 
by the means it affords for their erection and support. 

The farmer has a better market, the mechanic more employ- 
ment, the labourer higher wages, aud those of other useful voca- 
tions a greater income. 

And unless the labour employed in forming the establishments 
be taken from other branches of industry to the diminution of 
their products, the whole value produced by it, is, to the amount 
of it, so much clear gain to the country. 

But the labour heretofore employed for that purpose has not 
been to diminish, but to increase production in other branches. 
For to increase the number of labourers in one employment does 
not reduce production in others, except when the whole productive 
labour of a country is fully employed. But this is not the case 
with us. We have more labour than there is profitable employ- 
ment for. 

If the new establishments afford to the employment of capital 
a greater profit, and to labour higher wages, than their employ- 
ment in other branches of industry affords, they will attract surplus 

capital and labour from the other branches. This, by increasing 
competition in the new establishments, gradually lowers the profits 
ef their capital, and the wages of the labour which they employ ; 
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while, at the same time, by diminishing competition in the other 
branches, it raises the profits of the capital, and the wages of the 
Jabour which these employ. 

And thus, as the profits of c: ipital and the wages of labour are 
lowered in the one, so they are raised in the others, till they both, 
in all employments, come to a new level, but toa higher one dean 
that at which they stood before. 

The advantages flowing from the establishment of manufactories 
are not, however, confined to the section of country in which they 
may happen to be situated, but are extended through the inter- 
vention of commerce over the Union. 

The planter shares them, for example. His interest is promoted 
by the increased consumption which the domestic manufacture 
produces, of his great staple, cotton. He is also benefited by 
the manufactured products being supplied to him in return, at a 
cheaper rate than they would have been, if public encouragement 
had not established manufacture among us. 

All others are benefited in like. manner, if not in the same 
degree. 

Manufacture, in the multiplication of its products, increases the 
demand for the products of the other branches of industry,—in so 
much as there is more produced to be given in exchange for those 
other products. 

The industry of the nation is productive in proportion to the 

capital and skill employed through the medium of machinery in 
aid of labour to accelerate production ; ; and not in proportion to 
the number of its labourers. It is in manufacture, that capital and 
skill are employed in the greatest degree in proportion to labour ; 
and it is there, that by their means, labour is rendered more pro- 
ductive than it is in any other employment. 

‘The products of the labour of a few bands in manufacture will 
purchase the products of many hands in agriculture. 

Manufacture has, in this country, already so multiplied its 
products as to supply commerce, both inland and foreign, with 
considerable additional employment in their distribution. 

lt has also added considerably to our exports, by which the 
imports are increased, and the public revenue augmented. 


XVII. THE MECHANIC ARTS, IN RELATION TO THE GENERAL INTERESTS 
OF SOCIETY. 

The mechanic arts comprehend all the divisions of manual 
labour, in which art, skill, and dexterity are employed to modify 
and compound matter, materials, and rude products, and to adapt 
them to the consumption, use, and gratification of man. 

The individuals employed in these arts, form a numerous class 


in society, and compose the most considerable portion of the 
population of towns and cities. 
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It is through the general consumption and the labours of this 
class, chiefly, that the perishable and consumable surplus of agri- 
culture is converted into fixed and durable property. 

In the mechanic arts, it is not so much by the employment of 
eapital, which merely supplies the teols to work with and the 
materials to work upon, as it is by the diligence, skill, and dex- 
terity with which labour is prosecuted, directed, and applied to its 
various objects, that the industry of this class, in proportion to its 
magnitude, is more productive than the industry of the agricultural. 


Ii. C, 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


GRECIAN LIBERTY. 


Glorious Vision! who art thou, 
With thy starry crown of light, 
Like the diadem of night 

On the Athiop monarch’s brow ?— 
And why art thou descending 
From thy bright Oly mpian throne, 
And thy lavish glory lending, 
Like the ev er-rolling sun, 

‘To the self-devoted band 

On the threshold of their land ? 
Few, but hardy are their ranks, 
And they never will retire, 
Though ten thousand on their flanks 
Hurl a storm of steel and fire— 
‘Though an iron tempest rain 
Death and darkness, till the day 
Pass in dim eclipse away— 
Though the thunderbolts of war, 
Plough their furrows in the plain, 
And the echoing mountains bay 
To the tumult from afar. 


O! bright and glorious creature, 
Winged, and mailed, and armed for fight ; 
Though beautiful in feature, 

Like a Spirit of delight ; 

Yet the arching of thy brow, 

And thy proud and gallant form, 

Tell of one who rides the storm, 
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When the sternest warriors bow, 
And the bravest yield their breath 
At the summoning of Death. 


There thou standest on the mountains, 
And the sparkle of thy spear, 

Like a sunbeam on the fountains 

To the gallant few below, 

Is a sign of wrath and fear 

To the blind and brutal foe ;— 

Like a beacon let it blaze 

Broad and flaring, til! it daze 

All who come with foot profane 

To this consecrated plain, 

Where thy pure and perfect shrine 
Youths and maidens loved to twine 

With the laurel and the myrtle— 
And the shadow of thy grove, 
Haunt of innocence and love, 
Heard the winged arrows hurtle 
From the flowery-wreathen bow, 

With a whisper, like the flow 

Of a brook, that winds afar 
Jnderneath the Evening Star. 


O! they were happy days, 

When reposing in the shade 

Elms, and vines, and poplars made, 
It was all thy joy to gaze 

On the races and the dances, 
Twining hands and burning glances, 
Where Passion went and came, 
Like an arrow tipped with flame. 
Though thou didst often lie 

With a pleased and placid eye, 

As thy children took their pleasure, 
And the merry flute and viol 

Told, in light and airy measure, 
All the j joys and sports of leisure ; 
Not the less, to meet the trial, 
Thou would’st gird thy warlike arms, 
And with bare and eager blade, 
On, through dangers and alarms, 
To the wreath of Victory wade. 
Thou could’st leave thy pleasant woods, 
And the harvest of the plain, 

And along the torrent floods 
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To the frozen mountains climb, 
Where they reared their fronts sublime; 
Or scorning Slavery’s chain, 

Make thy dwelling on the main. 
from the Dorian rocks and caves, 
When the gorged and glutted foe 
Lay in careless ease below, 

Like an Alpine stream that raves 
When the autumn rains are pouring, 
And the pines in mist are towering ; 
So thou did’st rush and sweep 

To the dark, remorseless deep, 

With thy fury and thy force, 

Shield and chariot, man and horse ; 
And thy sword wrought far and wide, 
Till the land was purified. 


And now thou dost awake, 

And thy dream of ages break— 
From the halls of ice and snow, 
Whence thy classic rivers flow; 
From thy palace in the clouds, 
Where the light of evening runs 

On the rolling wreath that shrouds 
The last refuge of thy sons— 
Peaks, that never Turk has trod, 
Where the armed and ardent Klepht 
Found his shelter, when he left, 
For a prey to wasting fires, 

All the temples of his God, 

And the dwellings of his sires ;— 
From thy caverns in the rock, 
From thy dark and hidden hold, 
Thou hast nerved thee to the shock, 
And thy warning shout has rolled— 
Height from height has caught the sound 
And thy foes in haste retire ; 

Now the tumult rises higher— 

*T is a nation’s cry of joy— 

None to ravage and destroy— 

Not a foreign foot is found 

On our consecrated ground. 
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CRITICAL NOTICES. 





The Troubadour, Catalogue of Pictures, and Historical Sketches. By 
L. E. L. Author of “The Improvisatrice.” Philadelphia. 1825. 
i2mo. pp. 280. 


We must again give want of room as an excuse for not assigning 
to Miss Landon’s new volume a place in our department of re- 
views. For our table is loaded with books and reviews of books, 
which are more generally interesting to the American public, and 
which we may not throw aside to make space for lighter criticism. 

The Troubadour has, with some defects, a great many beauties, 
and will, we think, be generally admired by lovers of poetry,— 
certainly by the youthful. It is a tale of love,—of chivalrous 
love,—as may be inferred from the previous writings, the taste, 
aud the age of the authoress. lis beauty lies in its casy freedom 
of versification, and in those animated decsriptions, which were 
the great charm of the Improvisatrice. Its principal defects are, 
excessive use of ornaments and of glittering epithets, and, occa- 
sionally, of a style much too discursive. We have not space to 
quote from the poem, in support of these opinions, and refer for 
their correctness to the voluine itself. 

It commences with a charming picture of the river Durance, 
as it is seen from the ancient castle situated upon its banks, and of 
the glories of a Provencal sunset. Raymond, the last of a race 
who have left him nothing but a sword and escutcheon, is repre- 
sented gazing upon the beautiful sky. His poetical mood prompts 
the authoress to the following reflections : 


Alas! for him whose youthful fire 

Is vowed and wasted on the lyre— 
Alas! for him who shall essay 

The laurel’s long and dreary way! 
Mocking will greet, neglect will chill 
His spirit’s gush, his bosom’s thrill, 
And, worst of all, that heartless praise 
Echoed from what another says. 

He dreams a dream of life and light, 

And grasps the rainbow that appears 
Afar all beautiful and bright, 

And finds it only formed of tears. 
Ay, let him reach the goal, let fame 
Pour glory’s sunlight on his name, 

Let his songs be on every tongue, 

And wealth and honours round him flung : 
Then let him show his secret thought, 
Will he not own them dearly bought? 
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A lovely girl breaks in upon his trance, to inform him that a 
herald waits in the court below to claim succour for the Lady of 
C larin against the armed array of one Sir Herbert. FE-va, the fair 
yursuivantess, is a daughter of the former lord of the castle, Sir 
Amirald, who had wedded in a very romantic manner, and disap- 
peared in fine keeping with the story of that occasion, leaving his 
estate and his infant daughter to the care of his brother. Ray- 
mond departs to do battle upon the beleaguerers of Clarin. He 
performs signal services, and receives his recompense in a pair 
of knightly spurs, and a sword taken from the very thigh of his 
general. Forgetting the gentle Eva, he becomes enamoured of 
the ward of the Lady of Clarin, a maiden very beautiful, but 
capricious and heartless, who at a revel, in the wantonness of 
power, ihrows her glove to a lion going at large in the court, and 
sends Raymond to fetch it. He does as he is bid, but, the duty 
performed, he flies to horse, and never sees her more. 

In the temper of mind provoked by Lady Adeline’s want of 
feeling, he encounters a band of crusaders going to war upon the 
Moors of Spain. He joins them, and fights manfully under the 
banner of the cross. Among other feats, he saves the life of the 
self-exiled Amirald, the father of Eva. Soon after, the crusaders 
are beaten by the ‘infidels, Raymond is taken prisoner, and be- 
comes the inmate of a Moorish dungeon. Ile is released by a 
mufiled figure, which proves to be a little Christian in a Moorish 
vest, who tells him a very pretty story, accompanies him to a 
place of safety, and finally dies of love for him. 

He now returns to his native land, but finding that Eva, with 
whom he has become very anxious to “ kiss and make up,” has 
cone to ‘Thoulouse to place the prize of the golden violet on the 
brow of the minstrel who shall excel in the approaching trial of 
musical skill, he repairs thither also. He arrives in time to wit- 
ness the long neglected exhibition, assumes the dress of a Trouba- 
dour, and wins the prize. His form and face are effectually 
disguised by a green mantle and shadowy plumes. But according 
to the rules of chivalry (vide Ivanhoe, second day at Ashby de la 
‘ouche), the victor must be unveiled. His plumes are thrown 
aside, Eva recognises him, and falls fainting into his arms,—a 
consummation worth a dozen golden violets. Such is the story. 

The Poetical Sketches of Modern Pictures are very good, par- 
ticularly that of Howard’s Picture of Fairies upon the Sea-Shore, 
and so would be that of Juliet after the Masquerade, if it were not 
for a thought or two taken from Corinna, and spoiled in the version. 

The Sketches from History have been so much copied into the 
newspapers, that our readers are probably as well acquainted with 
them as we are. ‘The Sultana’s Remonstrance and the Record 
pleased us most. 

40 
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An Oration, pronounced before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Dart- 
mouth College, August 25, 1825 By Cuaaces B. Happuck. Pub- 
lished by request. Concord. 1825. 8vo pp. 35. 

Proressor Havpvuck asked the attention of the literary society, 
before whom this oration was delivered, to the following subject: 
“The present condition and character of England, as peculiarly 
entitled in comparison with all the former periods of her history, to 
the consideration of our young men; of those, especially, who are 
hoping to bear a part in the future counsels and transactions of 
their country.” Among the grounds for the peculiar claims of 
England on our attention, Professor Hadduck enumerates, the 
proximity of that nation to our own, rendered greater in the 
present age by the modern improvements in navigation; the 
sympathy between us growing out of the consciousness of our 
common origin, the facilities for an intimate intercourse arising 
from a community of language ; the similarity between the prin- 
cipal institutions of England, her law, her religion, her modes of 
education, and those of our own country; and, more than all, “a 
common property in the inheritance of her great national recol- 
lections.”’ 

These circumstances says the orator, all constitute so remarkable a dif- 
ference between our relation to Engtand, and the relation of any other na- 
tions, which have communicated with each other, as to render it unques- 
tionable, that the English mind must exert over us an influence, which 
no people of the Eastern world has yet exerted over another, surpassed 
only by the influence which she, herself, in common, with the rest of 
Europe, is receiving from us. London is almost as much a centre of 
intellectual and moral influence to the people of these States, as to 
England herself. The efforts of her ever active intellects are as cer- 
tainly, and almost as soon felt, here, as upon the shores of the Irish Sea, 
or the German Ocean. While the productions of her presses are wind- 
ing their way over the mountains of Wales and North Britain, they are 
traversing, also, our great canals and lakes of the west. The leaves of 
a London Review are scarcely dry, before it is advertised in every im- 
portant town in America. A distinguished speaker has but just sat 
down in the Parliament House, when his voice is echoed from the banks 
of the Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. 


Without any desire to lessen the claims of England on the atten- 
tion of our young men, we remark, what our readers must perceive, 
that some of the grounds here stated are not peculiar to “ this age,” 
and that others are common to all countries. We could select many 
passages from this oration, distinguished alike for their eloquence 
and for the important facts and sound reflections which they con- 
tain; but we have room only for the following happy illustration of 
the progress of improvement, which characterises the present age. 


No longer ago than the middle of the last century, it was a rare event 
for speeches in Parliament to be publisheds, It was not permitted the 
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clerks to report them. That singular and wonderful monument of 
Johnson’s genius, the Pasiiciaahiee Debates, owes its e xis tence entirely 
to the danger of gratifying the publick demand for the discussions upon 
the removal of Sir Robert W alpole from the Ministry. At this day, 
the debates and resolutions of Parliament are studied and commented 
on from one end of the kingdom to the other. There have, consequent- 
ly, been more true and profou nd views expressed, on every subject, 
which has come before Parliament for the last twenty-five years, than 
ean, probably, be found in all the treatises, which the nation had before 
produced. Her real progress, the causes and consequences of her 
revolutions, the tendency of her successive systems of policy, the sources 
of her calamities, and of her prosperity and power, may be better learn- 
ed from the publications of the last quarter of a century, than from the 
speculations of preceding ages. What English statesman would not 
now blush to acknowledge, as Fox did, that he had not read Adam 
Smith’s Theory of the Wealth of Nations, * because it was a subject, 
which he could never understand, and he did not believe, that any body 
else understood it?” There was, indeed, but one man of his time, who 
did understand it. To that man, nothing seems to have been unknown. 
Like Cicero, whom he more nearly resembled, than any other individual 
of ancient or modern times, himself a philosopher, without embracing 
any one of the systems of preceding philosophers, without being able, 
perhaps, to follow the profoundest of them into their sublime depths, he 
yet saw farther than man ever saw before, into the real nature and con- 
stitution of society, and apprehended more perfectly the relation of all 
human interests and institutions to each other, and to the great ends of 
society. To him England is more indebted than to any statesman of 
the last age. He gave to our infant cause the enthusiasm of his youth, 
and the vigour of his manhood; to his own country, not the support of 
unadvised and ruinous measures, but the first example in her annals of a 
beautiful system of political philosophy, established upon the foundations 
of fact and experience. His theory of human government, like his Re- 
flections on the French Revolution, seems to have been a prophetic 
vision of history. The works of Edmund Burke, with all their splendid 
sophistry on the rights of the Crown, the * historical basis” of the Mon- 
archy, are in their great political and economical principles, liberal and 
free, and have done more than almost any thing else, to enlarge and 
elevate the minds of the present generation of English politicians. 

In the popular complaints of the loose and superficial form of the lit- 
erature of this age, it is not always considered, that the forms, assumed 
by the productions of intellect, are uncertain indications of its charac- 
ter. The mode of giving expression to the thoughts of men, conforms 
itself to the period of their progress. The art of printing always adapts 
itself to the art of reading. The folio of the seventeenth century did 
well enough for the use of the few in England, who, at that time, thought 
of reading any thing. But it would not become a modern Parlour Li- 
brary, nor be conveniently carried in the mail to every cottage in the 
kingdom. The Octavo, Duodecimo, Pamphlet, and Periodical, of our 
time, are exactly adapted to the universal and periodical demand of the 
public on its men of genius. They have not sunk to the level of the 
community. The community have almost overtaken them. The power 
of genius is not festrained ; it has only adapted its vehicle to the regions 
it has to traverse. 
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1, Governor Lincoin’s Message to the Legislature of Massachusetts, at 
their Winter Session, 1826. 

2. Governor Cuinron’s Message to the Legislature of New York, at 
their Winter Session, 1826. 


DeeminG the subject of education one of the highest concern- 
ment to every class of our fellow-citizens, we have frequently 
brought it before our readers; sometimes by offering them descrip- 
tions of the most successful schools in Europe as well as in our own 
country ; sometimes by citing the opinions and reflections of dis- 
tinguished and experienced gentlemen in their private capacity ; 
and sometimes by striving to fix the public attention on those 
points which seem to us to require the first attention, and to be 
preliminary in their nature to the development of a more perfect 
and energetic system of public instruction. We are happy to see 
the subject brought so distinctly before the Legislatures of Massa- 
chusetts and New York, at their present session, by the executive 
authorities of these states. Both these documents distinctly allude 
to the establishment of seminaries for the preparation of teachers. 
Governor Clinton, in a very decided manner, and at considerable 
length, urges the Legislature of New York to the consideration of 
the necessity of raising the character and qualificatious of instruc- 
ters, as essential to the healthy and vigorous operation of their 
system of free schools; and as the only practicable means of 
doing this, he recommends the establishment of a seminary for 
the preparation of teachers. 

“ The vocation ofa teacher,” says he, in the Message above cited, “ in 
its influence on the character and destinies of the rising and all future 
generations, has either not been fully understood, or not duly estimat- 
ed. It is, or ought to be ranked among the learned professions. With 
a full admission of the merits of several who now officiate in that capaci- 
ty, still it must be conceded that the information of many of the in- 
structers of our common schools, does not extend beyond rudimental 
education—that our expanding population requires constant accessions 
to their numbers ; and to realize these views it is necessary that some 
new plan for obtaining able teachers should be devised. I therefore 
recommend a seminary for the education of teachers in the monitorial 
system of instruction, and all those useful branches of knowledge 
which are proper to engraft on elementary attainments. A compliance 
with this recommendation will have the most benign influence on 
individual happiness and social prosperity. 'To break down the barriers 
which poverty has erected against the acquisition and dispensation of 
knowledge, is to restore the just equilibrium of society, and to perform 
a duty of indispensable and paramount obligation: and under this im- 
pression I also recommend that provision be made for the gratuitous 


education, in our superior seminaries, of indigent, talented, and merito- 


rious youth.” m 





— 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


THE COMET OF 1825. 
[Communicated by W. Colburn.) 


The follo wing elements were calculated from observations made at 
Chelmsford. During a considerable part of the time of the comet's 
appearance it was impossible to make observations with our instru- 
ments on account of the moon; and it was also so cloudy that only four 
observations were obtained. These were taken with asextant, and can. 
not therefore be very perfect at best; and in this case the difficulties 
were increased by the nucleus of the comet, being not very well de- 
fined. These observations moreover will not give the orbit with quite 
so much precision as if they had been made at greater intervals. 

The observations reduced are as follows— 


Time of observation Lat. Lon. 
October 5.4615 days. 28° 55’ 09” South 27° 23’ 16” 
és 6.4282 * 30 O7 24 “ 24 25 56 
se 7.4282 31 19 28 é 21 14 16 
66 16.4373 * a. 2 6 348 410 


The elements are as follows— 


Time of passing its perihelion, in mean astro- ) D 
ec. 
nomical time at Boston. 
Perihelion dist. (the mean dist.of the earth being 1) “ 1.2818 « 


7.4214 days. 


Logarithm - - - . - . “  0.1078206 
Longitude of the perihelion in the orbit 322° 33’ 18” 
Do __ of the ascending node 215° 29’ 18” 
Inclination of the orbit to the ecliptic 33° 51’ 54 


Motion retrograde. 


The geocentric places at the times of observation calculated from 
these elements do not differ from the observed places, in latitude or 
longitude, more than 1’, except in a single instance, and in that the 
difference is but I’ This i is as near as we could expect them to agree 
from observations iiable to such imperfections. 

It is probable that considerable difference will be found between some 
of these elements, and those calculated from better or worse observa- 
tions. Fora slight difference in the observations will alter the time 
of passage two or three days, and the place of the perihelion several 
degrees. The perihelion distance will also be considerably affected by 
the same cause. It appears, on looking over Delambre’s tables, that there 
generally exists considerable discrepancy in these three elements calcu- 
lated by different astronomers, when the perihelion distance is so great 
as this. This‘must be considered a new comet to be added to the list, 
as its elements differ essentially from all hitherto calculated. 





ARMY OF THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 


In its present state, this empire is a very considerable barrier between 
the British and the Chinese governments, being too weak to offer serious 
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molestation to a poweriul neighbour, and too inhospitable to aflord tempt- 
ation to an invading army. The only standing army consists of a few 
undisciplined native christians and renegadoes from other countries, 
who act as artillery ; a very small body of cavalry, and about 2000 
miserable infantry. The armies are composed of levies raised on the 
spur of the occasion by the princes and lords who hold their lands on 
this condition. They never exceed 60,000 men. The family of cach 
soldier are responsible for his good behaviour, and are all put to 
death when he proves guilty of cowardice or desertion. The infantry 
are armed with muskets and sabres; the cavalry, who are all natives of 
Cassery, Carry spears seven or eight feet long. The most respectable 

art of the Birman military force consists of the war-boats, which are 
furnished and manned by the different towns in the vicinity of the river, 
in numbers proportioned to their sizes. Formerly the king could on 
a short notice command 500 of these boats. They carry forty or fifty 
rowers, each armed with a sword or lance, about thirty soldiers armed 
with muskets, and a piece of ordnance on the prow. They make an 
impetuous attack, and use grapples for boarding ; but lying deep in the 
water, they are easily run down and sunk by the impulse of a vessel of 
a larger size. Malte Brun. 





SINGULAR POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. 

Among the points of etiquette which prevail at the court of the princes 
of Morocco are the following. The word death is never uttered in 
presence of the Sultan. When it is unavoidable to mention to his sove- 
reign the death of any person, it is expressed by such words as, * He 
has tulfilled his destiny;” on which the monarch gravely remarks, 
«God be merciful to him.” Another point of whimsica] superstition is, 
that the numbers five and fifleen must not be mentioned in the presence 


of the prince. Ib. 





VARIETIES, 


Society Islands.—A sugar manufactory has been established at Ota- 
heite, where sugar is made from native cane; and a building designed 
for a cottou manufactory has been erected in Eimeo; the machinery 
for spining and weaving has been imported from Eugland, and is to be 
put in motion by water power. Cotton grows spontaneously in great 
abundance. 

Technological Institution at Moscow.—The Emperor has sanctioned 
the project of a Technological Institution at Moscow, for the propaga- 
tion of the arts relative to manufactures. Youths of free condition may 
be admitted from sixteen to twenty-one years of age, and their instruc- 
tion is afforded gratis. 

Ruins of Pompeti.—There have lately been discovered at Pompeii the 
remains of several most elegant baths, consisting of entire vaults vari- 
ously decorated, together with a bath of white marble capable of con- 
taining twenty individuals. In a chamber contiguous there were also 
discovered two bronze sophas, and a large vase of the same metal. No 
less than five hundred lamps of different forms have also lately been dug 


up from the ruins. 
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ARTS, SCIENCES, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


A Review of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, by Thomas Brown, 
M. D. Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, by 
the Rev. Frederick Beasly, D. D. Provost of the University of Penn- 
sylyania. Philadelphia. William Stavely. 


EDUCATION, 


The Rudiments of English Grammar, illustrated by Parsing Lessons; 
containing also a Table of Questions, on the Parts of Speech, arranged 
in systematic order, designed to facilitate the pupil’s progress, and initiate 
him in the principles of Ety mology ; together with Twenty-Four Syntac- 
tical Rules, Ellipses, and a few Observ ations on the Uses of What and 
Its. By Charles Spalding, Teacher of English Grammar. 1825. 8vo. 
pp- 36. Onondago. 

The American Instructer, calculated to succeed the English, and other 
spelling books ; containing a Selection of the principal part of the Words 
in common use, divided, accented, defined, and their pronunciation accu- 
rately pointed out, adapted to the orthography and pronunciation of 
Walker. Interspersed with instructive and entertaining reading Les- 
sons ; to which is added, a comprehensive Abridgment of English Gram- 
mar. By Rensselaer Bentley, author of the English Spelling Book. 
12mo. pp. 240. Troy. E. Platt & Co. 


HISTORY. 


Notes to His Sketches of Bunker-Hill Battle. By S. Swett. 8vo. 
pp. 24. Boston. Munroe & Francis. 

A History of Boston, the Metropolis of Massachusetts; from its 
Origin to the Present Period. With some Account of the Environs. 
By Caleb H. Snow, M.D. Embellished with Engravings. 8vo. pp. 400. 
Boston. 1825. <A. Bowen. 

This volume was originally published in separate numbers. It contains a mass 
of facts relating to the early and subsequent history of the city down to the present 
time, highly creditable to the industry of the author. Asa chronicle for reference, 
it must always be valuable, but as a volume of history it would have been much 


more valuable, if the author had given himself time to collect all his materials, and 
survey the whole ground of his work, before he put any part of it to the press. 


LAW- 


An Essay on the Doctrine of Contracts; being an Inquiry how Con- 
tracts are affected in Law and Morals, by Concealment, Error, or In- 
adequate Price. By Gulian C. Verplanck. 8vo. pp. 234. Now York. 
1825. G. & C. Carvill. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Facts and Arguments in favour of adopting Railways in preference 
to Canals, in the State of Pennsylvania. To which are added, a few 
Remarks on the subject of Internal Improvements. Fourth Edition. 
1825. 8vo. pp. 68. Philadelphia. 
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A Brief Essay towards an Apology for a Play Actor. By Euripides. 
Albany, N. Y. , 

A Discourse, delivered in Charleston, S.C. on the 2ist of November, 
1825, before the Reformed Society of Israelites, for promoting true Prin- 
ciples of Judaism, according to its Purity and Spirit, on their first Anni- 
versary. By Isaac Harly,a Member. 8vo. pp. 40. Charleston: A. E. 
Miller. 

An Address, delivered before the American Academy of the Fine 
Arts, November 17,1825. By Richard Ray, a Member of the Academy. 
4to. pp 48. New York. G. & C. Carvill. 

The Massachusetts Register and United States Calendar. 18mo. 
Boston. James Loring. 


A Lecture Introductory to the Course of Hebrew Instruction in the 
General Theological Seminary of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the United States, delivered in Christ’s Church, New York, on the 
Evening of November 14th, 1825. By Clement C. Moore, A. M. Pro- 
fessor of Oriental and Greek Literature. 8vo. pp. 28. New York. 
T. & J. Swords. 

An Examination of the New System of Society, by Robert Owen; 
showing its Insufficiency to reform “Mankind: with Observations on the 
Operation of the Principles of Virtue in the Mind of Man. 8vo. Phila- 
delphia. John Mortimer. 


NATURAL HISTORY, 


Supplement to the American Ornithology of Alexander Wilson. 
Containing a Sketch of the Author’s Life, with a Selection from his 
Letters; some Remarks upon his Writings; and a History of those 
Birds which were intended to compose part of his Ninth Volume. _ Illus- 
trated with Plates, Engraved from Wilson’s Original Drawings. By 
George Ord, F. L. 8., Member of the Am. Philosophical Society, &c. 
&e. skoyal Ato. pp. 298. Philadelphia. J. Laval and 8. F. Bradford. 


THEOLOGY, 


A Sermon delivered in Ipswich, South Parish. By Joseph Dana, 
on Lord’s Day, Noy. 6, 1825. Being the Day which completed the 
Sixtieth year of his Ministry in that. place. yo. 20. Salem. W. 
Palfray, Jun. 

Rey. Abner Kneeland’s Reply toa Pamphlet, entitled: ‘“* Remarks on 
the distinguishing Doctrine of Modern Universalim, which teaches that 
there is no Hell, and no Punishment for the Wicked after Death. By 
Adam Empie, A. M. Rector of St. James’ Church, Wilmington, N. C.” 
8vo. Philadelphia. 

A Sermon on Theatrical Exhibitions. By the Rev. Mr. Atkins, 8vo. 
Price 25 cts. Utiea, N. Y. Merrill & Hastings. 

Daily Devotions for a Family, with Occasional Prayers. 12mo. pp. 
163. New York. Clayton & Van Norden. 
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